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| 
mit annually somewhere about 70,000 tons of|They act as middle men between the importers 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


vegetable and soft green fruit. This is irrespee-|and the tribe of peripatetics, who at certain times 


Subscriptions and Payments received by |tive of dried fruit, oranges, &e.—a business of|of the day resort hither to fill their baskets and 


JOHN RICHARDSON, 
AT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ceili 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any 


| itself, involving great interests and employing an 
immense capital, and of which we will say a few 
words. 

The foreign-fruit trade has its head-quarters in 
the city. The pedestrian who walks down Fish 
Street Hill would assuredly never surmise that at 


barrows. Covent Garden also supplies retailers 
with oranges and nuts, especially on Sunday morn- 
|ings, when the place is sometimes crowded like a 
fair. The following bill of quantities, drawn up 
by Keeling, is derived, we believe, from the Cus- 
_tom-house returns :— 


|certain seasons a regular fruit exhibition is kept 
|up within those dull brick houses, before which | 
the tall column lifts its head. All the world 
knows Keeling and Hunt, whose effigies seem to 
. : , stand in the public eye upon a vast pyramid of | 
How London is Supplied with Food. pine-apples. This firm hold sales of various kinds 
(Continued from page 170.) of fruit in their auction-rooms in Monument Yard. CGestuee ” 61.635.146 « 
The busiest time at the market is about six|On these occasions the long apartment makes a) Lone 15408789 “ 
o'clock, when the costermongers surround Covent! show, before which, for quantity at least, that of : , ae 
Garden with their barrows, and hundreds of street | Chiswick pales. Pine-apples by thousands, melons, : Nuts. 
hawkers, with their hand-buskets and trays, come | forbidden fruit, and mangoes, fill the room from | Spanish oa 
for their day’s supply. The same system of pur-|end to end; so famous indeed is this display, that | Barcelona 
chase is pursued here as at Billingsgate—the rich | there are lithographic engravings of it, in which Brazil 
dealers buy largely and sell again, and the poorer| the salesmen are seen walking about, as perplexed | Chesnuts 
club their means and divide the produce. The|apparently by the luscious luxuriance around | Walnuts 
regular street vendor who keeps his barrow, drawn| them, as Adam might have been in his own happy Cocoa-nuts 


Fruit. 
Apples 39,561 bushels. 
Pears ; 19,742 « 
Cherries 264,240 Ibs. 
Grapes 1,328,190 « 
Pine-apples 200,000 « 


part of the United States, for three months, if paid in 
advance, six and a-half cents. 





a 





From the London Quarterly Review. 


72,509 bushels. 
11,700 


26,250 
36,088 
1,255,000 


by a donkey or a pony, looks down with a certain | garden. The pine-apple market is of modern date. 
contempt upon the inferior hawkers, principally|The first cargo was brought over about twelve 
Irish. They only deal in a certain class of vege-| years ago, and since that time the traffic has 
tables, such as peas, young potatoes, broccoli, or|rapidly increased, and at the present moment 
eauliflowers, and have nothing to do with mere| 200,000 pines come yearly into the port of Lon- 
greens. Another class of purchasers are the little|don, of which nine-tenths are consigned to Keel- 
girls who vend watereresses. Such is the demand|ing and Hunt, the original importers. They 
for cresses, that they are now largely cultivated|are principally from the Bahamas, in the West 
for the market, the spontaneous growth proviug| Indies, where they grow almost spontancously ; 
quite inadequate to the demand. They are pro-| but of late years they have been more carefully 
duced principally at ‘Spring Head,’ at Waltham-| cultivated, and grafts of our best hot-house pines 
stow, in Essex, and at Cookham, Shrivenham, and| have been taken out to improve their quality. 


Farringdon, on the line of the Great Western, | There are five clippers appropriated to the carriage 


Of the amount of bread consumed in London 
we have no specific iuformation, but there are 
'data which enable us to approximate to the truth. 
Porter, in his ‘Progress of the Nation,’ gives us 
‘the returns of eight schools, families, and institu- 
'tions, containing 1902 men, women, and children, 
‘each of whom ate on the average 331,, lbs. of 
bread per annum. Now if we multiply this quan- 
|tity by the number of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis—2,500,000 or thereabouts—we have a 
| total of 413,760,000 half-quartern loaves of 2 Ibs. 
| weight each. The flour used in puddings, pies, 
&e., we throw in as a kind of offset against the 





which brings to town no less than a ton a week of | across the sea of this single fruit. The melons| London babies under one year old. Some of this 
this wholesome breakfast salad. The best, how-|come from Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Spain! bread is a contribution from the country, and one 
ever, come from Camden Town. Most people|is known to abound in melons, for Murillo’s beg-| Railway—the Eastern Counties—brought last 
fancy that clear purling streams are necessary for | gar-boys are perpetually eating them; but we be-| year 237 tons 12 ewts. to town. 

their production; but the Camden Town beds are’ lieve it will be news to most Englishmen that the} Now let us see how much sack goes to all this 
planted in an old brick-field, watered by the Fleet! land of dykes supplies London with fragrant car-| quantity of bread—with what rivers of stout, &c., 
ditch; and though the stream at this point is com-| goes of an almost tropical fruit. The largest|we wash down such mountains of flesh. Accord- 
paratively pure, they owe their unusually luxu-| foreign-fruit trade, however, by far, is that in ing to the excise returns, there were 747,050 
riant appearance to a certain admixture of the|oranges. We shall perhaps astonish our readers | quarters of malt consumed in London in the year 
sewerage. A great many hundreds of bunches| when we tell them that upwards of 60,000,000 | 1853 by the seventeen great brewers. As each 
are sold every morning in Covent Garden; but|are imported for the use of London alone, accom-| quarter of malt, with its proportionate allowance 
the largest share goes to Farringdon Market. The! panied by not less than 15,000,000 lemons. Any | of hops, produces three and a half barrels of beer, 
entire supply to the various metropolitan markets| time between December and May the orange clip-| we get as the total brew of last year 1,614,675, or 
cannot be less than three tons weekly. Rhubarb| pers from the Azores and Lisbon may be seen un-| pretty nearly a thousand million tumblers of ale 
is almost wholly furnished by the London market-| loading their cargoes in the neighbourhood of the|and porter. On countless sign-boards of the me- 
gardeners. It was first introduced by Miatt forty igreat stores in Pudding and Botolph Lanes. | tropolis this last is advertised by the title of 
years ago, who sent his two sons to the Borough |'There are 240 of these fast-sailing vessels engaged |‘entire,’ and it is thus that the Jiquid and its 
market with five bunches, of which they only sold|in the entire trade, and of this fleet 70 at least /hame arose. Prior to the year 1730, publicans 
three. From this time he continued its cultiva-|are employed in supplying the windows of the | were in the habit of selling ale, beer, and two- 
tion, notwithstanding the sneers at what were | fruiterers. and the apple-stalls of London. All| penny, and the ‘thirsty souls’ of that day were 
called his ‘physic pies.’ As he predicted, it soon|these fruits, together with nuts and walnuts, | accustomed to combine either of these in a drink 
became a favourite, and now bundreds of tons’ | apples, plums, pears, and some peaches, &c., are | called half and half. From this they proceeded 
Weight are sold in Covent Garden in the course| disposed of weekly at the auction sales in Monu-|to spin ‘three threads,’ as they called it, or to 
of the year. It would be impossible to give any| ment Yard to the general dealers, the majority of | have their glass filled from each of the three taps. 
Precise account of the fruit and vegetable produce | whom are located in Duke’s place, close at hand, |In the year 1730, however, a certain publican, 
that is poured day by day into London; for the|and are mostly Jews. Indeed we are informed | named Horwood, to save himself the trouble of 
authorities themselves only know how many bas-| that many of them are the identical boys grown | making the triune mixture, brewed a liquor in- 
kets arrive, not how much they contain. The} up to manhood that used some twenty-five years | tended to imitate the taste of the ‘three threads, 

railway returns give us the quantity brought from |ago to sell oranges about the streets, and whose |and to this he applied the term ‘entire. His 
& distance, and we find that the seven lines trans-| old place has gradually been taken by the Irish.|concoction was approved, and, being puffed as 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































good porters’ drink, it speedily came to be ealled | 
porter itself. 


THE FRIEND. 


pra ae - 
proper regard to the dignity of the holy office; [| 
Of the seventeen great London | want to revive the ancient precept, ‘Thou shalt | have employed in paper making the fibres of the 





obtained from the Chinese, who for a long period 


j . . , } ° af 
breweries, the house of Truman, Hanbury, Bux-|not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” “God | young bamboo, the inner bark of the mulberr , 
ton, and Co., stood last year at the top of the list, | forbid,” said David, “ that I should put forth my|the envelope of silk cocoons and the cotton tree, 


having consumed 140,000 quarters of malt, and | 


hand against the Lord’s anointed.” 


If weakness | 


But wherever the idea originated, the practical 


paid to the excise 180,000/., or enough to build |appear, if the enemy prevail in any little matter, |solution of the difficulty has been left to a more 
two ninety-gun ships, at the usual cost of a thou-|O! “tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the | civilized nation and era to determine, assisted by 


sand pounds per gun. The visitor in proceeding 
through this establishment realizes, perhaps better 
than in any other place, the enormous scale on 


town are produced. As he walks between the 


\streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of the Phi- 
listines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncir- 
}eumcised triumph.” 


| 


\sider, the secret travail of their spirits, the pain- 


Oh! did the people know, | 
which certain creature-comforts for the use of the | were it but possible for the uncircumcised to con-| 


their greater knowledge of chemical process and 
mechanical instruments. The practical develop. 
ment of this idea, we are pleased to say, has been 
realized to an extent which may surprise many of 
our readers to learn. By processes recently in- 


huge boilers in which 1600 barrels are brewed | fully distressing conflicts which these have to pass | vented, not ouly have straws and grasses been 


nearly every day, or makes the circuit of the four 


\through in the weeks of preparation, while eating 


\converted into good white paper, suitable for print- 


great vats, each containing 80,000 gallons of li-|the roll of prophecy, and lying on their sides ; | ing purposes, (the Ledger has been printed upon 
quor, or loses himself amid the labyriath of 135) how often such now are covered with sackcloth, | straw paper for a number of months,) but even 


enormous reservoirs, which altogether hold 3,500,-|and have secretly to muse on the contents of the|the woods of our forest may be manufactured into 


000 gallons—he begins to fancy himself an inha- 
bitant of Liliput, who has gone astray in a Brob- 
dignagian cellar. There is a popular notion that 
the far-famed London stout owes its flavour to the 
Thames water: this, however, is a ‘vulgar error.’ 
Not even the Barclay, who are upon the 
stream, draw any of their supply from that source, 
but it is got entirely from wells, and those sunk 
so deep, that they and the Calvert, whose 
brewery is halfa mile distant upon the opposite 
side of the river, find they are rivals for the same 
spring. When one brewery pumps, it drains the 
wells of the other, and the firms are obliged to 
obtain their water on alternate days. Whether it 
is owing to the increase of the great breweries 
and of other manufactories, which alone consume 
millions of barrels of water yearly, we know not, 
but it is an ascertained fact, that the depth of wa- 
ter in the London wells has for the last twenty- 
five years been dimiuishing at the rate of a foot a 
year. ‘It is comforting to reflect,’ said one of the 
great brewers, ‘that the reason simply is, because 
the water which used to be buried underground 
is now brought up to fill the bodies, wash the 
faces, and turn the wheels of two millions and a 


half of people.’ 








(To be concluded ) 


For “ The Friend.” 

“ T was led alittle to consider the weakness and 
infirmities which are too frequently observed to 
attend, whilst clothed with flesh, the most devoted 
followers of the Holy Jesus; when the holy 
watch is not maintained, when the holy influence 
is withdrawn, they then become weak, and are 
like other men. Thus they who are dedicated to 
the service of the ministry, and bear as in their 
foreheads the inscription of holiness, having to 
conflict with all the struggles of a private soldier, 
may sometimes manifest weaknesses inconsistent 
wjth the dignity of the holy office; and he who 
yet remains to be the accuser of the brethren, 
will not fail, when he can, under any disguise 


nify these, and would lead by little and little to 
despise the Lord’s anointed, to “speak evil of 
dignities,”’ and lightly to esteem the sacrifices 
which the Lord hath commanded to be offered in 
the holy place. 

It is not in my heart to justify, to excuse or ex- 
tenuate, the failings and imperfections of the fore- 


> 


ing and woe;’ 


that stone which the Lord hath laid in Zion for a 
foundation, and been thereby broken, and enabled 
to offer the sacrifices of a broken heart; were it 
| possible for those who have not trodden the ardu- 
lous path of regeneration, to consider these things, 
they would not need to be reminded to mark such 
whom the Lord hath set over them, to esteem 
them very highly, to honour them with double 
honour for the work’s sake, because ‘they watch 
for your souls, as they that must give account in 
the day of the Lord Jesus.’ ” J. THorp. 


—_—__.+.—_—_——_ 


PAPER. 


Its Sources of Supply and its Manufacture.— 
If the art of printing enables a man to perpe- 
tuate his thoughts, the art of paper making is no 


them. The two arts are co-existive and co-opera- 
tive. Improvements in the first, necessarily re- 
quire corresponding improvements in the second, 
and the progress of boti. must be equal, to enable 
the world to enjoy the greatest advantages from 
each. The art of printing has by years of succes- 


press of Hoe, or “ Hoe’s Last Fast,’’ the principle 
of perfection as adapted to the requirements of 
cheap and widely circulated newsapers, and also 
adequate, with modifications, to supply any de- 
mand which may be made upon the press for the 
intellectual food of the public. With the ability 
to gratify, arises the desire to indulge appetite, 
intellectual or physical, and as a consequence of 
improvements in the printing press, by which 
publications can be furnished more cheaply, the 
mental appetite of the public has been more ac- 
tively quickened into life and sensibility. The 
demands of the reading public which have become 
so widespread and universal, especially in this 


cheap supply of the usual material from which 
paper is manufactured, and publishers find that 
‘the cost of paper has so much inereased within a 


tages and usefulness of largely circulated publica- 
| tions. 

> = . 

sut if man at every step of his progress encoun- 


less esseutial as furnishing the means of diffusing | 


sive mechanical invention, reached in the rotary- | 


country, where newspapers and books are printed | labour. 
gain admittance, exceedingly to expose and mag-jannually by millions, have outrun the means of} 


few years past, as to threaten to curtail the advan- | 


roll wherein is written ‘lamentation, and mourn-| paper and assist to carry light and knowledge into 
were it possible, I say, for such, |the remotest corner of the world which man has 
who are yet whole, not having yet fallen upon | made habitable. 


We have now before us a newspaper printed in 
Albany, on paper made of bisswood, a common 
itree growing in our forest. The paper is made 
\from pulp produced from bassword shavings, of a 
‘peculiar form, thrown off by Beardslee’s planing- 
|machine, which has been improved to produce this 
‘result. It contains no mixture of rags, or other 
jmaterial whatever, nor sizing. It is from the 
|pure weod alone. The paper was made at Satter- 
\lee’s Mills, Little Falls, Herkimer, county, N. Y., 
on the line of the New York Central Railroad and of 
the Erie Canal. It has also been used with perfect 
success by Gavit, for transferring fine line en- 
gravings—a result which cannot be attained by 
any other ordinary newspaper. But B. is not 
restricted to basswood. He has made experiments 
which leave no doubt upon his mind that a paper 
of a texture even superior to that which he has 
already produced from that wood, can be produced 
from other native woods, found in equal abun- 
dance. We have seen very excellent printing and 
|writing paper, manufactured at Lee, Massachu- 
\setts, out of poplar wood, and pulp suited for the 
same manufacture has been made out of pine trees. 
The pulp, it is stated, is manufactured very 
cheaply and by a very simple process. It can be 
packed in bags or bales, as compactly as cotton, 
and sent as readily to any part of the country or 
world, and at rates which must ultimately reduce 
\the price of rags. 
| A machine, similar to this is in operation in 
| Kensington, at Charles W. Bender & Co.’s mill, 
jand the manufacture of pulp for paper from wood 
| will be commenced in this city shortly. The in- 
|troduction of the use of wood as a material for 
|the manufacture of paper, will doubtless effect a 
|very great change in the business, independent 
\of its inercase. The paper maker will be relieved 
of a portion of the work by a subdivision of the 
At present the manufacturer sorts and 
cleans his rags, reduces them to pulp, and turns 
|the pulp into paper. The necessity of a different 
jarrangement and different character of machinery, 
for converting wood into pulp, will doubtless make 
this a distinct business of itself, and the paper 
jmaker and pulp producer will be two distinct 
| divisions of the same business. 
A discovery so timely must prove of incalcula- 





most rank in the Lord’s army. I know it deeply |ters obstacles and impediments, he is also wisely | ble value to the world. The manufacture of paper 
behoves them, above all others, to walk circum-| gifted with the never failing faculty of invention, | ministers to a thousand personal and domestic 


spectly, to make straight steps to their fect, to be 
examples to the flock ; and | am verily persuaded 
there are none feel more deeply for their offences, 





which shows how they may be overcome. The 
necessity of a cheaper material than linen and 
‘cotton rags, out of which paper could be manufac- 


wants of mankind, as well as to their intellectual 
requirements. The demand for its annual in- 
crease is co-extensive with the diffusion of know- 


none more deeply under the humiliating sensi-|tured, suggested the idca that the fibre of vegeta- | ledge and civilization. With this constantly in- 
bility of their own unworthiness, none more fre-|ble substances other than flax and cotton, not so creasing demand, the raw material must come from 


quently covered with blushing and confusion of 


|costly to produce, universal in their growth, and 


some source comparatively unlimited in its pro- 


face, than these. I do not want to excuse or ex-|in a large degree of spontaneous production might | duction, and what source more prolific of a supply 


plain away their failings, but I want to impress a| answer equally as well. This idea may have been |than the forests which cover our valleys, our hills, 
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our mountains ?—a source of supply comparatively 
independent of climate and soil, and limited in 
exteut only by frozen arctic regions, sandy deserts 
and prairie lands. Like coal, like the metals, 
like granite, like every natural blessing from a 
bountiful Creator, it is diffused over the whole 
broad earth’s surface, and especially is a product 
of our own favoured land. A thousand years 
would not exhaust it. 


Acres of forest trees are | 


have let things go as they will, for them. Surely | 


such as these will have a dreadful account to 
make in the end, and far more dreadful than such | 
as never knew the truth or the power of it. 

The consideration of these things, more or less 


|apparent in most places, bas often wounded my | 
| drooping spirit, even to the affecting of my poor, 


weak body. And this great declension is very | 
much owing also to the want of stretching the 


diligent heed to our own standing, and keep upon 
our watch at all times, lest at any time the enemy 
prevail upon our weak sides. But, dear friend, 
I don’t write any of these things for thy informa- 
tion, who knows them as well, or better than my- 
self, nor yet that I have any ground or cause of 
fear of thee, but in the flowings of the love of 
God in my soul, as they came into my mind, in 
order that it may contribute to our mutual love to 


annually cut down, girdled or burnt off the wild line of justice and judgment in due time uponjone another, and stir up our pure minds by 
lands of our country, without a thought to their | offenders, in the way of church discipline, which | way of remembrance. 

usefulness for any purpose, und generally regard-| was left us by our first worthy elders; and the| I received thy very kind and acceptable letter, 
ed as an incumbrance, which the hardy settler | same spirit that led them to it in the beginning, | from thy own habitation, giving an account, with 
must get rid off at any cost, before he can make | would Jead us to it now, if we were all truly led|other things, thou left this nation pretty cheer- 
the soil contribute to his support. A pulp manu-|by it. But ohg these easy, careless watchmen |ful and easy, which was a comfort to me, after so 
factory established in the heart of such a sylvan! will tell us, they must not overdrive the flock, | long a time and labour spent therein, which I 
wilderness, could convert all this wasted wealth | but must persuade and gain the lukewarm by love | have often thought of with endeared love, in that 
into material for the paper maker, and send it to;and softness. And they, by smoothing and daub- | thou left thy outward concerns, to freely spend 
a sure market, as easily as the planter sends his |ing with untempered mortar so long, and keeping |thy time in the Lord’s service, which I know 
bales of cotton to the cloth manufacturer. But! off and fending the stroke of the discipline from | was great in this nation, and the more so in thy 
in addition to its use as a material for paper, it is| taking hold of these unruly ones, either in their! continuance therein so long. And though nothing 
suggested by practical minds, that the same fibre! families or others, as truth “would lead to, that in| that the best of men can do is meritorious, yet 
in wood, which enables it to be converted so rea-| the end they have grown so strong and numerous |surely the Lord will reward thee and all those 
dily and cheaply into paper, may also be found that they ure past persuading, bending or ruling, | that labour and spend their time in his vineyard. 
available in the production of domestic cloth, such'!and then in a stout and sturdy spirit they will| And to this I may add, in freedom, that if it stood 
as is furnished now from cotton and linen. When |tell us they will be convinced of this, that, or | consistent with the Lord’s Divine Providence, I 
this idea shall be practically realized, the advan-| the other thing, which the testimony of truth has;should rejoice to hear thy lot was likely to be 
tage of having more than the cotton fields of the | gone out against, before they will leave it off or | cast in this nation in the service of Truth, for we 
South to furnish our clothing, suggests ameliora-|do otherwise. And this has been the effect of really want help here, though as to my own part, 
tious in the social condition of one portion of the! this lukewarm, indulgent and smoothing spirit; considering my age, and great infirmity of body, 
race that humanity must rejoice to contemplate. whereas, if in the beginning the discipline of! [ cannot expect to live to see the benefit of it. I 


—Ledger. 
ee ee 
Letter from Joseph Pike to John Fothergill. 
Cork, Eighth mo. 30th, 1725. 
In that love which reaches over sea and land, 
dolat this time salute thee, even in that love 
which neither time nor distance can ever sepa- 
rate or wear out, so long as we continue to be, and 


venly love. 
thize together, with all the Lord’s children, in 
joy or attiction, especially in those things that 
telate to the prosperity of Zion, or the contrary ; 
in rejoicing when it flourishes, and mourning 


when we see anything that mars or stains the’ 


beauty of it; as 1 can truly say, I do with thee, 


and all those that are heartily and zealously con-| 





cerned in soul—that spiritual Jerusalem may be- 
come the praise of the whole earth, and that her 
beauty may shine to the nations. 

But that which hath greatly obstructed this, at 
this day, hath very much proceeded from the luke- 
warmness, easiness or coldness of too many of her 
Watchmen, that should at first have stood in the 
gap, and endeavoured to make up the breaches 
that the enemy was making in the walls of Zion. 
And in a particular manner, by their not standing 
their ground, and joining hand in hand together, 
to keep out that floating, high and proud spirit of 
undue liberty on the one hand, and a spirit of 
Worldly mindedness and covetousness on the other. 


Here | chiefly mean some of our elders, and in-| 


Here it is that we can truly sympa-| 


truth had been strictly kept to, I verily believe it | find our dear friend H. Jackson is married, and I 


|had been quite otherwise than it is at this day in 
}most of the Churches of Christ. 


hope to asuitable companion, and with it that the 


| good hund of Providence has gone along with him 


And indeed, in the seeing and hearing the ex-|therein; for I truly love him and desire his wel- 


amples of these lukewarm elders, even for many | fare every way. and his w 
'years past, when I was able to travel, 1 have made love, and to all those who inquire for me, both 
‘the application to myself with earnest desires in| known and unknown to me, who truly love the 
|my soul that it might never be my own case, but Lord Jesus, with whom I have fellowship in the 
keep in the cementing power and live of this hea- 


Give him and his wife my dear 


that the Lord in his mercy would keep and pre- | holy seed of life, all the world over, more espe- 
serve me to the end, from that spirit that had \cially those who are zealous for his name. 


prevailed upon many that I far esteemed above 


myself, and who had run well for a season, and 
for a long season too, and also were very zealous 


for the testimony of Truth in all its branches, and | 


yet for the want of due watchfulness, had not con- 
tinued zealous to the end. For we right well 
know, that it is holding out to the end that crowus 
all, and gives us an everlasting inheritance in the 
Kingdom of God. And it will be our own fault 
if we attain not to it, for the Lord hath done his 


part; he has given us a measure and gift of his| 
tloly Spirit, that will lead us to it, by which we | 


may be preserved to the end. 
But if from want of inward watchfulness, we 
neglect or go from it, then the adversary gets 


ground ; we are led astray by this enemy of souls, 
And therefore it was | 


and at last miss the crown. 
that our blessed Lord, knowing the aptness of our 


‘natures to frailty, says to his own beloved disciples, 
watch and pray always lest ye enter into tempta-| was an honest one. 
This was our first parent Adam’s case, | je, 


tion. 


and brother, 


I remain thy truly loving and affectionate friend 
JosEPH PIKE. 
aeseetntipiiinasin 

John Randolph and Infidelity. 
A letter from the celebrated John Randolph, of 


| Roanoke, was published in the Washington Union 
|some time since, which contained the following 
jallusions to his own case. He had been an infidel, 
and had suffered intolerable misery, and been in- 


volved in gross darkness, under that state of mind. 
At length the losing his mother shook his whole 
nature. He says,— “I remember to have seen 


her die—to have fullowed her to the grave—to 


have wondered that the sun continued to rise and 
set, and the order of nature go on! Ignorant of 
true religion, but not yet an Atheist, I remember 
with horror my impious expostulations with God 
upon this bereavement— but not yet an Atheist.’ 
The existence of Atheism has been denied—but I 
Hume began and finished 
I read Spinoza and all the tribe. Surely I 


though created in innocency ; for want of watch-| fell by no ignoble hand. And the very man who 


deed, ministers too, who, some of them in time| fulness, notwithstanding the Lord had given him |gave me ‘Hume’s Essay upon Human Nature’ to 
past, were zealously concerned, to stand as watch-| sufficient power to keep his commandment, yet by| read, administered ‘ Beattie upon Truth’ as the 
men upon the walls of Zion, and not only to give | not cbeying it he therefore fell; and likewise it was | antidote—Venice treacle against arsenic, and the 
Warning, but have themselves for a time helped | for want of due watchfulness, that many very great | essential oil of bitter almonds—a bread and milk 
also to keep out the enemy. But alas, for want of|and good men of his posterity, did miss their way, | poultice for the bite of the cobra capello. Had I 
due watchfulness, and giving ground by little and | and displease the Lord, as great Moses, Aaron, Da-|remained a successful political leader, I might 
little, another spirit has entered them, whereby | vid, Solomon and others, and all for want of watch-|haye never been a Christian. But it pleased God 
they have grown indifferent, cold or lukewarm, | fulness, and keeping close to the Lord their guide. | that my pride should be mortified; that by death 
and have in great measure quitted their post, and | And if we descend even toour own times, how many {and desertion I should lose my friends; that, 
their companions, and have left the burden the! great, bright, and largely-gifted men have greatly |except in the veins of a maniac, and he, too, pos- 
greater upon their brethren, that could not do the! missed their way, and others totally fallen, and |sessed ‘of a child by a deaf and dumb spirit,’ 
same for ‘l'ruth’s sake. And then the load became ‘all for want of keeping close to this inward guide| there should not run one drop of my father’s blood 
too heavy for them, and they could not stop the|of the Lord’s holy light and spirit. And since|in any living creature beside myself. The death 
torrent which the others had let in, while yet these|we have so many and great examples we may |of Tudor finished my humiliation. I had tried all 
yeas ones stood unconcerned at the sight, and|draw from them this warning to ourselyes, to take | things but the refuge to Christ, and to that, with 





THE FRIEND. 





parental stripes, was I driven. Often did I cry 
out, with the father of that wretched boy, ‘ Lord, | 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief!’ and the gra-| 
cious mercy of our Lord to this wavering faith, | 
staggering under the force of the hard heart of 
unbelief, I humbly hoped would, in his good time, 
be extended to me also. St. Mark vii. 17-29. 
Throw Revelation aside, and I can drive any man | 
by irresistible induction to Atheism. John Mar-| 
shall could not resist me. When I say any man, | 
I mean a man capable of logical and consequential 
reasoning. Deism is the refuge of those that 
startle at Atheism, and can’t belicve Revelation; 
and my (may God have forgiven us both) 
and myself used, with Diderot & Co., to laugh at 
the deistical bigots who must have milk, not being 
able to digest meat. All theism is derived from 
Revelation—that of the laws confessedly. Our| 
own is from the same source; so is the false reve-| 
lation of Mahomet; and I can’t blame the Turks | 
for considering the Franks and Greeks to be ido-| 
lators. Every other idea of one God that floats 


seemed to be no time for serious reflection. Yet 
I was reluctant to give up my attendance, and 
frequently wept both in going and returning. 
“The last time I was there, | went under much 
exercise of mind, and afterwards rejoiced that I 
had yielded to attend the mcetings of the Friends. 
After this I underwent great conflict, seeing that 
my gracious Lord required of me to bear a testimony 
by dress, address, manners, life and conversation, to 
the simplicity and purity of the Gospel, according to 


| the manner of the consistent members of the Society 


of Friends. Some years after, I applied for member- 
ship, which I had long been desirous of doing, 
but I wished that if it was right for me so to do, 
some one might mention the subjegt to me. This 
was permitted to be the case. I then made ap- 


| plication and felt resigned as to the result, think- 


ing that I had done my part in the matter, and 
left the issue to the Lord. My request was com- 
plied with. This was in the year 1830.” 

She was married to John Chipchace in 1831. 
He then resided at Stockton, but they removed in 


‘said, “I have no tears to shed.” Her husband 
‘saying, ‘I hope thou hast no cause,” she replied, 
1 hope to reach heaven through the Lord’s 
mercy; I know the enemy is very subtle, but I 
trust I am not deceived. I do not feel that triumph 
of faith, of which some have spoken, but I feel a 
humble trust in the Lord’s mercy, in Christ.” 
To her two eldest daughters she said, “If you be 
| poor in this world, yet if you be rich in faith in 
Christ, all will be well with you. You may have 
many deep wadings and trials to pass through, 
but look to the Lord, and he will lead you 
through.” 

After this she unexpectedly revived a little, 
and on the 8th she said, “ The Lord will be my 
portion for ever—in this world, and in that which 
‘is to come.” Her illness increased again on the 
llth, so that she seemed ready to depart. She 
‘had her family assembled, and said, ‘ May the 
Lord bless you all,’ Lut she once more revived, 
and again remarked, “I cannot speak of glorious 
things, but I trust that my sins are pardoned 


in the world is derived from the tradition of the|1833 to Cotherston, where they brought up a| through Christ, and that the Lord will receive me 


sons of Noah handed down to their posterity. | 
But enough—more than enough. I can scarcely 
guide my pen. 





large family. 
Alice Chipchace was a devoted mother, caring 


lukewarm seeker ever became a real Christian ;| solemnly exhorting them to fear the Lord in their 


for ‘from the days of Jobn the Baptist until now, | youth; to read the Scriptures, and to be much in 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the | religious meditation and prayer; and she was not 
violent take it by force’—a text which I read five | only diligent in the right ordering of her own 
hundred times before I had the slightest concep-| household, but in personal attention to the poor 
tion of its true application.” ‘around her. She enjoyed good health for many 
ee 

From the Annual Monitor for 1855. |1853. During the summer, however, she was 

Alice Chipchace, of Cotherstone, wife of John|able to enjoy her children’s company, while at 
Chipchace, deceased Twelfth mo. 15th 1853, aged | home from school, &c., and she not only attended as 


54 years. 

Her parents were members of the Episcopal 
Church, and it was not until the 24th yearof her 
age, that she became a member of the Society of 
Friends. 


‘heretofore to their comfort, but gave them much 
good counsel. In the autumn she became very 
‘ill, and often suffered very much, but her seren- 
ity and cheerfulness were striking and very cheer- 
|ing to her friends, being, as they believed, the re- 


She has left an account of her early exercises, | sult of a well grounded hope of everlasting life, 
nearly as follows: ‘My dear mother died when 1 | through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
was about nine years of age. I felt the loss very! Eleventh month, Ist, 1853, on one of her 
much, and was frequently thoughtful about my- | daughters reading to her a piece respecting Hea- 
self, being thus early deprived of her care, and|ven, she said, “O, I often think how delightful 
not knowing how I should be provided for. That|it will be to be there for ever and for evermore.” 
passage was brought to my recollection, ‘a Father |25th, she spoke to her children of the probable 
of the fatherless, and a judge of the widow, is| termination of her illness, and exhorted them to 
God in his holy habitation;’ but I thought that | the duties of prayer, Xc., and the next day, while 
this did not apply to my case, as I was not father-|her husband was fervently supplicatin 
less; however it was shown me that it equally ap-| heard to join therein. 
plied to the motherless, and then I was com-| Eleventh month 27th. Her husband informed 
forted. iher that it was the opinion of the doctor, that she 

“‘ When about seventeen years old, I was offered | had some very serious symptoms. She received 
a situation in the family of Isaac Stephenson, near | the information with perfect calmness, remarking 
Stockton, and consulted a female acquaintance on|that she was resigned to the Lord’s will, and 


g, she was 


the subject. After remarking that situations in 
the families of Friends were mostly comfortable, 
she added, ‘I do not know how to advise you; 


|hoped, that in his mercy, he would receive her 
‘into his kingdom. She added, “He can, if he 
'please, restore me to health again; but I am re- 
I trust in the 


may the Lord be your adviser!’ This led me to |signed, let the result be as it may. 
desire that if it was right for me to go, it might} Lord, having no dependence in anything which I 
be clearly shown to me. One night after I had|have done. Iam a poor unworthy creature.” 
retired to rest, I thought on the calling of Samuel,| 28th. She said she hoped that, through un- 
and heard a voice saying to me, ‘Go, and I will| merited mercy, she might be received into heaven, 
be will be with thee.’ This was in 1817. if it were only within the gates. At another 
“The exemplary deportment of my master, and | time she said that the Lord Jesus was sufficient 
his religious communications when the family for all, and she doubted not that he would grant 
were assembled to hear the Scriptures read, and|her patience to bear her sufferings. Twelfth 
at other times, were the means of gradually in-|month, 5th, she said to her children, “TI desire 
clining me toward the Society of Friends; but I|\that you may be a comfort to your dear father, 
continued for some time to attend the national 
worship, although I saw it to be my duty to go to| Friends; then you will be a blessing to him and 
Friends’ meetings. I was dissatisfied with many|to each other.” Her end, soon after appearing 
things in the national worship; particularly with | to be near, she took leave of her family individu- 
the restlesness which pervaded it, there being a|ally, expressing her desire that they might meet 
continual change from one thing to another, as|again in heaven, and requesting her husband to 


‘into his kingdom.” Twelfth month, 12th, on 
ithe 84th Psalm being read, she said, “ Bless the 


I will add, however, that no/for the health and comfort of her children, and|Lord, O my soul! and may he have mercy upon 


;me. 


Pardon all my iniquities, O Lord! pardon 
my iniquities, and forgive my sins, for Jesus’ sake. 
O Lord! in thy time, admit me into thy king- 
dom.” 14th. She said, ‘I think the Lord will 
receive me, and then I shall enter heaven in glo- 
rious triumph; there will be glory for ever. I 


‘years, but it began to give way in the spring of|called you to tell you this; now I have no more 


to say.” 

Early in the morning of the 15th, she quietly 
departed without a sigh, leaving to those around 
the consoling evidence, that the Lord had merei- 
fully heard her prayer, forgiven her for Christ’s 
|sake, and taken her unto himself. 


onsneniiplgimanics 

Value of a Drop of Oil.—Every man who lives 
in a house, especially if the house be his own, 
should oil all the various parts of it once in two 
or three months. The house will last much longer, 


and will be much more quiet to live in. il the 
locks, bolts, and hinges of the street door, and it 
will shut gently, with luxurious ease, and with 
the use of a small amount of force. A neglected 
jlock requires great violence to cause it to shut, 
and with so much violence that the whole house, 
‘its doors, its windows, and its very floors, and 
joists, are much shaken, and in time they get out 
|of repair in all sorts of ways, to say nothing of the 
|dust that is dislodged every time the place is 80 
ishaken. The incessant banging of doors, scraping 
of locks, creaking and screaming of hinges, is a 
great discomfort. Even the bell-wire cranks should 
sometimes be oiled, and they will act more cer- 
tainly, and with such gentle force that there will 
be little danger of breaking any part of them. 
The castors of tables and chairs should be some- 
times oiled, and they will move with such gentle 
impulse, and so quietly that a sleeping child or 
old man is not awakened. A well-oiled door-lock 
opens and shuts with hardly a whisper. Three 
pennyworth of oil used in a large house once a 
|year, will save many shillings in locks and other 
| materials, and in the end will save many pounds 
in even the substantial repairs of a house; and an 
old wife living and sleeping in quiet repose, will 
enjoy many more years of even temper and active 


and be consistent members of the Society of|usefulness. Housekeepers, pray do not forget the 


oil. A stitch in time saves nine, and a drop im 
time saves pounds.— The Builder. 
——_+_—_—_~.>>—__—_ 
“The greatest wisdom of speech, is to know 
when, and what, and where to speak; the time, 





well as of the priests garments, so that there|give her up freely. Seeing them weeping, she| matter, and manner. The next to it, is silence.” 
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a) 


Selected. 
“WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN?” 
Be still, my heart, these anxious cares 
To thee are burdens, thorns and snares; 
They cast dishonour on thy Lord, 
And contradict his gracious word. 


Brought safely by his hand thus far, 
Why wilt thou now give place to fear? 
How canst thou want if he provide ; 
Or lose thy way with such a guide! 


When first before his mercy-seat 
Thou didst to him thy all commit; 
He gave thee warrant from that hour, 
To trust his wisdom, love, and power. 


Did ever trouble yet befall, 

And he refuse to hear thy call? 
And has he not his promise past, 
That thou shall overcome at last! 


Like David, thou mayest comfort draw, 
Sav'd from the bear’s and lion’s paw; 
Goliah’s rage thou mayest defy, 

For God, thy Saviour, still is nigh. 


He who has helped thee hitherto, 

Will help thee all thy journey through, 
And give thee daily cause to raise 

New Ebenezers to his praise. 


Though rough and thorny be the road, 
It leads thee home apace to God; 
Then count thy present trials small, 
For Heaven will make amends for all. 


eo 
LITTLE SINS. 


O ur evil actions spring 
From small and hidden seeds ; 

At first, we think some wicked thing, 
Then practice wicked deeds. 


O! for a holy fear 
Of every evil way, 

That we may never venture near 
The path that leads astray. 


Wherever it begins, 
It ends in death and woe; 
And he who yields to litle sins, 
A sinner’s doom will know. 
—_——_o-@———__ 
There is a calm the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe; 
There is a peace that dwells within the breast, 
When all without is stormy and distrest ; 
There is alight that gilds the darkest hour, 
When tempests thicken, and when tempests low’r.— 
That calm to faith, and hope, and love is given; 
That peace remains, when all beside is riven ; 
That light shines down to man direct from Heaven. 
————_——~—o—————_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly. Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 173.) 
JOHN SMITH. 


John Smith was born in Leicestershire, Old Eng- 
land, in the year 1645. He was convinced of the 


Truth, when about fourteen years of age, and being | 
faithful to the openings of the Holy Spirit in his| 
mind, he grew in grace, and a gift in the ministry | 
of the Gospel was committed to him. We have no 
account of his labours in his native land, but he 
probably had a share of persecution, which was 
quite prevalent in the neighbourhood in which he 


resided. 


In 1682, he with several of his neighbours re- 
moved to Pennsylvania, and settled near Darby, 
where a meeting was soon established. We can 


He was taken sick the 3d day of the Twelfth 
month, 1714, and his sickness being violent, his 
strength was speedily reduced. He was, his me- 
| morial states, ‘well beloved of his friends,” and 
| he was visited by many of them during the eight 
| days between the commencement of his illness and 
| his death. Although suffering of body necessarily 
| attended him, yet he lay in patient resignation, 
}and manifested his christian concern for those 
around him, “encouraging Friends and his chil- 
dren to live in theTruth.” On the 9th of the 
|month, being asked by one of his friends how he 
was, he answered, “1 am very poorly and weak, 
indeed, but much easier than I have been, for I 
was extremely ill, so sick and full of pain, such as 1 
never had undergoue before, so that I could not 
\retire in my mind to God, my extremity was so 
| great: but now the Lord has been pleased to give 
me ease, so that I can stay my mind on him, for 
which I am truly thankful. Now I feel the fresh 
remembrance or renewings of the love of God 
flowing into my heart, which is of much more 
| comfort to me than all transitory things. Now I 
feel his living, Divine presence is with me, which 
| bears up my spirit, under that which flesh and 
blood could not be able to bear.” 





|rous to know how John felt respecting the proba- 
bility of his recovering from his illness. On ask- 
ing him, he replied, ‘That I am not worthy to 
know. However, I am content. This, I know, 
jthat if we abide faithful to God to the end, we 
| shail receive a godly portion. So farewell, and 
the Lord go along with thee.” 


God to my soul, in the midst of affliction.” Some- 
time afterward he said, ‘Do not mourn for me, 
but be still and quiet, and let me pass away 
quietly, that so my soul may enter into God’s 
everlasting rest, for my conscience is clear from 
guilt, in the face of all men.” He spoke with 
great freshness of spirit and cheerfulness of mind, 
ejaculating, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, receive my soul ! 
thy servant is ready; come quickly!” 

After this, he added, ‘“‘ Now, I think Iam near 


;my end.” He seemed as though his departure 
| 


revived, and being raised up, he inquired if his 
‘children were all present. On being answered, 


| standing. 





band to the widow.’”’ 


sixty-nine years and four months. 


JOHN LOWDEN. 


The Friend, being about to leave him, was desi-| 


On another occasion, he said, “I am full of| 
pain, yet can sing of the mercy and goodness of| death took place, First mo. 19, 1714. 


was near, and his children and those gathered | 
round thought him dying; but after a time he 


“Yes,” he sat silent a little while, and then said, | 
| TI was never covetous t® get a great deal of this! 
world’s riches, but I have endeavoured to bring ° h ; r torsion ligt 7 
you up in the fear of the Lord, and educated you| '™ the present trying time in our re igious society. 
in the way of his truth, to the best of my under-| 
If you do but wait upon the Lord in| 
|the sincerity of your hearts for the dropping down 
of the love of God upon your souls in the meet-| before she died; and which she desired might be 
ings and gatherings of the Lord’s people, he will| communicated to Friends. 

shed his blessings amongst you, for he hath been | 
and is a Father to the fatherless, and as a Hus-| these may come, my love salutes you, 


This Friend and powerful minister of the Gos-| honour of it above all things. 


the meetings in the adjoining province of New 
| Jersey, but was soon led from home on some more 
| extensive journeys in the ministry. In his travels, 
| ‘he was,” the historian, 8. Smith, says, “of good 
|service, having a testimony that usually had a 
great reach upon those that heard it.” 

In the summer of 1713, he and his fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel, Francis Swain, obtained 
|the concurrence of the Friends of their Monthly 
| Meeting to visit the meetings in New England. 
|They also laid their concern before the Yearly 
| Meeting of Ministers, on the 19th of the Seventh 
month, which united therewith, and furnished 
certificates of unity. On this journey they visited 
the meetings on Long Island, as well as New Eng- 
land, and their labour of love, which it took about 
three months to perform, was very acceptable to 
Friends where they travelled. On returning home, 
John felt constrained almost immediately to spread 
before his friends a prospect of extensive labour 
within the limits of his own Yearly Meeting. 
With their unity, he soon set forth, attended 
meetings in and about Philadelphia, and then 
passing into West Jersey, went up to Burlington. 
From thence, he visited the meetings in Bucks, 
and so coming into Philadelphia county, he held 
a meeting at Abington, in which he was taken 
jalarmingly ill. Being carried to the house of a 
Friend, the extreme pain somewhat abated, and 
he was favoured to lay pretty quietly. After a 
time he told those about him, “that he had done 
the work the Lord had given him to do, and was 
easy.” He desired his love might be given to 
Friends, and then he soon in great quietness de- 
parted, passing as it were into a soft sleep. His 


| 


| 


He was much beloved by those who knew him, 
and but few who ever came into Pennsylvania, left 
|a more affectionate testimony in the hearts of the 
faithful, to the purity, living virtue, and reaching 
effects of their ministry than he did. 
| 





Can any of the readers of ‘“‘ The Friend”’ inform 
{me when John Butcher and John Wilsford, two 
of the first settlers of West N. Jersey, died? John 
Wilsford was a member of Chesterfield meeting. 
| They were both valuable ministers, and otherwise 
useful men. 
(To be continued.) 
mmnigiipaanate: 
For “ The Friend.” 
Please insert the following in the columns of 
“The Friend,” if thought suitable; that it may 
\afford a little strength or encouragement to some 





Washington Co., Ohio, 2nd mo., 1855. 


| A few words of tender counsel and advice to 
Friends, given forth by Mercy Johnson, two days 


“ Dear Friends,—Both old and young, wherever 


dearly desir- 
|ing the welfare of your bodies and souls. I have 


So, “fresh in spirit, and perfect in sense and) in my measure laboured amongst Friends in many 
memory,” he remained to his last hour. He died| places, whilst with them, for the prosperity of 
the 11th day of the Twelfth month, 1714, aged truth, and good of souls; and now that I shall be 


'taken away, I find a great concern upon me, to 
| leave as advice and tender caution to all, that you 
| may keep near to truth, and love it, seeking the 
Dear Friends, love 


find but little evidence of his having travelled! pel came from Ireland into Pennsylvania, in the) one another, and as you have an eye to truth, and 


much abroad, though he appears to have been a 
diligent attender of the General Meetings of minis- 
tering Friends at Philadelphia and Burlington. 
In the year 1708, he met with a close trial in the 
removal of Eleanor his beloved wife and faithful 


county. Although he had come into a new coun 





year 1711, and settled in New Garden, Chester! seek the honour of it before your own, then will 


-| your love flow one unto another, and oe 


try, and there was much to do in preparing the | with backbiting and tale-bearing will be remove 
ground for culture, he did not allow the pressure| from you: for I have seen the ill effects of such 
of worldly business to obstruct his duty to his|things many times; and dear Friends, in your 


helper and fellow-labourer in the Gospel, of|heavenly Father. He not only attended neigh-| meetings for business upon Truth’s account, have 


whose death we have already given account. 


bouring meetings for worship and discipline, and| your eye to the Lord, and wait to have your 
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ee 


| : : | : F . 
minds stayed upon him, respecting one another | Is Christ the best beloved of my soul? Does my; government. The articles in question are pro- 


above yourselves, for Truth’s sake, and wait upon | heart pant and my eyes fail for his salvation? Is bably glass bottles. They may have been cast 
the Lord to work in you, and for you, and to open| my soul athirst for God? Do I long for his pre-| ashore, after a long drift, from a high northern 
your mouths to speak a word in season. ‘sence more than for hidden treasures? Do I love latitude, for there is a strong and well-defined 
“Reason not, but give up freely to act and) God above all other considerations, and my neigh-|current in the north-polar basin, which would 
speak for Truth, whether you be young or old, not | bour as myself? Am I careful lest I offend him ?| bring them from that quarter to the site where 
in high mindedness, but in true fear before the| Do I live in constant observance of his laws? Do} they have been found. In the absence of definite 
Lord. For I must tell you, the humble and those |I live in his fear? Am I circumspect in all my| description, it is a supposable case, that they may 
that abase themselves the Lord will exalt; but| words, that I sin not with my tongue? Does my| be hermetically sealed bottles, intentionally de. 
the highminded, and those of an exalted spirit} conversation become the gospel of Christ? Aud! tached from the missing expedition of Sir John 
the Lord will abase and humble, and make them|am I careful to adorn his doctrines, which I pro-| Franklin, containing tidings of it. 
know he is God, and will be bowed to by every| fess to believe, and be guided by? | therefore been despatched to the authorities of St, 
high spirit. | “If, upon a candid examination, this bethe happy| Petersburgh, to procure some of them, for the 
‘Therefore, dear Friends, let the truth have! state of the professors of Christianity, my soul can} purpose of being forwarded to England. How- 
the reign in you, to govern your words, though| rejoice with them, let them call themselves by| ever uncertain the result of inquiry, there appears 
never so few, that they may be rightly seasoned | what denomination or sect they may: for happy}to be no doubt respecting the fact reported; and 
with grace, that so you may edify one another. |is the people who are in such a case! Yea, bles-| although the hope of hearing, by this channel, 
Suffer no unruly spirit to appear in your meetings, sed are they whose portion is the God of Jacob!) of our long-lost countrymen is certainly of the 
neither in old nor young, but stand in the coun-/ Qn the contrary, if we are only professing, and slightest kind, it would imply great negligence to 
sel of God, and he will give you a word in due not in the possession of godliness,—if we have a} omit sifting thoroughly every circumstance having 
season to stop the mouths of all gainsayers of the| form, but are insensible of the power to work a/ the remotest aspect of connection with their fate, 
blessed truth, and of the work you are called to change in our hearts, our religion, as yet, has done | But, in all probability, the articles are either the 
do in your day. Thus, the Lord will bless and) nothing for us. Therefore 1 entreat all who are| memorials of some ordinary shipwreck, or have 
more and more prosper his work in you, to your|in this case, to consider it as an unfit state for| been set afloat by mariners in the course of regu. 
comfort and his eternal praise, to whom all is due.|heaven; for if we have not witnessed a being|lar navigation—a common and very useful prac- 
I can tell you, it will be well with you to be faith-| created anew in Christ Jesus, born of the incor-| tice, tending to illustrate the direction and power 
ful to the Lord when you come to a dying bed, | ruptible seed or word of God; known adeath unto | of the oceanic currents.* 
as I now am. sin, and a new birth unto righteousness, born| These currents are literally rivers of sea-water 
“T feel peace and true consolation with the again of the Spirit, our Lord positively says, we | traversing the ocean. They are of unequal strength 
Lord, and my love herein dearly salutes you, and cannot enter into the kingdom of God. and magnitude, like the land streams; as varying, 
bid you all farewell, who am your dear and tender! “Let the time past then suffice, and for the fu-| too, in their direction, generally permanent, and 
sister.” ture redouble your diligence, and no longer hold! of enormous volume. ‘They arise from various 
—_>+—__ the Truth in unrighteousness ; walk cireumspectly | causes, as prevailing winds, differences of temper- 
Southern Soup House, as wise, redeeming the time. The kingdom of| ature between different parts of the ocean, varia- 
This institution has now about one thousand | God does not stand in form, but in power, neither | tions of atmospheric pressure, the meeting of the 
families on its register, to be fed daily with soup, is religion to be taken up by fits and starts, as it polar ice, and other minor circumstances. But 
and three days in the weck with bread. To many suits our leisure and convenience, nor by imita-) we shall deal with effects, rather than with causes, 
of the recipients, it is probably the only food they| tion, but conviction. We must cleave to God |in this paper. 
obtain during the week. The demands upon the) with full purpose of heart ; what our hand finds; The arctic or cold current, above referred to, is 
Society are daily increasing, and though the ex-| necessary to do, in this great business of salva-|so called from the basin in which it originates, 
penditure is large, and the funds on hand inade-| tion, we must do with all our might ; we must not | and the low temperature of its waters. It sweeps 
quate to mect it, yet the managers deem it their | indolently seek, but (by God’s assistance) ardently|along the north coast of Asia towards that of 
duty to continue the supply, relying on the kind | strive to enter the kingdom of God.” | Europe, descends from the polar ocean in a south- 
aid of those benevolent citizens who feel the obli-| | westerly direction, visits the eastern shores of 
gation to lend a helping hand at a time of such clade atiinls Greenland, passes from thence to those of Labra- 
extensive suffering. From “ The Leisure Hour.” | or, and terminates its course near the Great 
Contributions in produce or money will be) Drifts of the Ocean. | Bank of Newfoundland, where it mingles with a 
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gratefully received by the Treasurer, Jeremiah 
Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth street ; or Thomas 
Evans, No. 180 Arch street. 
ee 
Selected for “ The Friend. 

From an ancient book, the title page and con- 
clusion of which are both missing. The authoress 
was a woman, a member of the Society of Friends. 

‘‘T have sometimes thought it would be a sin- 
gular advantage to the professors of Christianity | 
of all denomiuations, seriously to examine and in- 
quire of our own hearts, what our religion has done | 
tor us ; or what benefits have accrued to us from it ? | 
Whether the grace we have received has assisted | 
us to resist the temptations of our soul’s adver- 
sary? and whether we are nearer salvation than 
when we first believed? For being invested with 
a power to do a thing, will no longer be of use to 
us, than as we apply it. The grace and good 
Spirit, though it instruct us to deny all ungodli- 
ness, is of no further benefit to us, but as we obey 
its teachings, and follow its leadings: therefore I 
am of opinion it would not hurt the best Christians 
nor any others, sometimes to ask themselves the 
following questions. Have I, who assume the 
name of a Christian, departed from all iniquity ? 
Are all old things done away, (for he that is in 
Christ is a new creature,) and do I experience 
new thoughts, new desires, new conversation, a 
total change, all things become regular, uniform 


Many a vessel has foundered far out at sea, or | 
perished by fire, been crushed by icebergs, or suf- | 
fered wreck on an uninhabited, iron-bound coast ; 
and while none of the crew have survived to tell | 
the tale of disaster, no fragment has been met | 
with which could be recognised as belonging to 
the ill-fated craft. Thus, a few years ago, the| 
“President” steamer vanished from the bosom of | 
the Atlantic, and was surrendered to a mysterious 
doom, for no certain memorial of the stately ship | 
was ever discovered; an event which made an 
intensely painful impression upon the public mind | 
in the United States and Great Britain. But 
more generally, in such cases, the shattered tim-| 
bers of vessels, articles of their furniture, or parts | 
of the cargo, drift upon the surface of the deep, | 
and are cast upon some distant beach, the sensible | 
evidences that calamity has occurred, though they 
may not unfold its precise nature. In the recent 
instance of the burning of the “Amazon,” char- 
red remnants of the ship reached our southern 
coast, and would have revealed the fact of confla- 
gration, had none of the passengers escaped to 
relate the dismal catastrophe. These remarks 
have been elicited by a statement, which has 
lately gone the round of the public journals, that | 


several of what are called ‘glass balls” have been | 


a river of western Siberia, which falls into the} 
Arctic ocean. Information to this effect has been 


current flowing in an opposite direction, or the 
gulf-stream. Extensive fields of ice, and magni- 
ticent bergs, annually sail upon its bosom, and 
are transferred from frigid to temperate latitudes, 
to perish suddenly by collision, in hours of storm, 
or gradually dissolve in the warmer waters. But, 
what is of more interest and importance, a vast 
quantity of timber is among its drifts, which 
proves a signal benefaction to the inhabitants of 
the treeless shores upon which it is eventually 
cast. The great Siberian rivers flow through im- 
mense pine forests. Upon the banks giving way, 
undermiued by the action of floods, on the break- 
ing up of winter, and at other seasons, detached 
trees are carried down in great numbers to the 
ocean, and transported by it to far distant sites. 
The drift-wood of the Lena, Yenisei and Obi, 
after a river journey of, perhaps, a thousand 
miles, thus finds its way to the desolate coasts of 
Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, and Iceland. In 
1596-7, during the memorable wintering of the 
Hollanders at the furthest extremity of the for- 
mer island, within 14° of the north pole, the cast- 
aways had reason to appreciate this provision of 
nature ; and the journalist of the forlorn but 
heroic band has gratefully recorded it. A section 
of the journal has this marginal summary, “ How 


| picked up by the natives at the mouth of the Obi, | ——— 


* Since this was written, it has been positively ascer- 
tained that the articles in question have no connection 


and consistent with my high and holy calling ?/ received at the foreign office from the Russian| with Franklin’s expedition. 


_—_—_ 
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God, in our extremest need, when we were forced | ment of some of our mectings, there is a danger of | Sponge Fishing.—Sponge fishing is said to have 
to live all the winter upon the land, sent us wood | too much haste in concluding on the disposition | become a very profitable business in the neigh- 
to make us a house, and to serve us to burn in | of some that have been stripped by the late mourn-| bourhood of Key West. One hundred thousand 
the cold winter.” Having decided upon the erec-| ful secession from our Yearly Meeting; but let | pounds are reported to have been gathered during 
tion of a house or shed, to protect themselves from | us remember that it is written, “ he that believeth | the last year, and the sales amounted to twenty- 
the rigour of the climate and the white bears, the| shall not make haste,” and *‘ judgment also will | five thousand dollars. 
mariners found, to their dismay, that “ there grew 
no trees nor any other thing in that country to 
build it withal.”’ But, it is related, “at last we 
found an unexpected comfort in our need, which 
was certain trees, roots and all, which had been 


eens 


The article is mostly pro- 
| I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plum-|cured by natives of the Bahamas. This is a new 
met ;” therefore let us not be hasty in our minds | branch of business for Key West, and was for- 
or in our actions towards those who have gone out | merly confined to the Mediterranean. We believe, 
| from among us, but abiding in the patience until | however, that the finer quality of sponge is not 
| we are more of one mind in regard to these things, | found on our coasts, although the coarse descrip- 
driven upon the shore, either from Tartary, Mus-|and I believe we will be enabled to realize, that |tion is abundant all about the coast of Florida, 
cory, or elsewhere ; wherewith, as if God had pur-| help is “laid on one that is mighty,” and as we |and the Bahama Banks. 

posely sent them unto us, we were much comforted, | individually seek unto Him, we shall be instruct- | ———8 

being in good hope that God would show us some/ed and assisted in doing that which is required at | Stephen Crisp, in a postscript to an epistle, 
further favour; for that wood served us not only | our hands. jaddressed to his “dear friends and brethren,” 
to build our house, but also to burn and serve us| 


| Harrison Co., Ohio, Second mo., 1855. | writes thus it Oh! dear friends, consider these 
all the winter long; otherwise, without all doubt, | \are perilous times, and it is needful for every one 
we had died there miserably with extreme cold.”’ | : ; |to watch in that same eternal light, to whieh you 
The same welcome relief was afforded to the four| THE POOR.—Friends in the Country. 


; z 7 : ; | were first turned, that by its righteous judgment 
Russian sailors who were cast away upon one of| During this period of severe and extensive suf-| ye may be preserved from everything in your- 


the Spitzbergen islands in the year 1743, and sur-| fering, when so many thousands of our fellow citi-| selves that appears contrary to that precious life 
rived, with one exception, through upwards of six| 20S are enduring the miseries of want and depri-|of which you have tasted. Aud when you have 
years in the dreary solitude. There was no species | V2tion, it has been peculiarly gratifying to find|s9 done, take heed that the enemy do not do that 
of tree or even shrub growing around them, but that the sympathies of our friends in the country iby an instrument, (ichich, through your watchful- 
only mosses, and a few creeping plants. Without have been awakened, and that several have con-| ness in the light,) he could not do without. And 
fire, the intense cold of winter must inevitably | ‘tributed of their substance to relieve the throngs | all beware of that affected tenderness that cries 
have proved fatal; but without wood, how was/0f needy who abound = this great city. Two | out, be tender to all, and pray for all, and mind 
fire to be produced or supported? The sea sup-, meetings in Delaware County have entered into|the good in all, and love all, and judge none, but 
plied, in this particular, the defects of the land. subscriptions, and each collected among them-|leaye judgment to God, &e. I say, heed not the 
While wandering along its beach, they met with selves, and from their neighbours, not of our) plausible words of that spirit, which, being guilty, 
whole trees with their roots, the produce of some | Society, ahandsome contribution in aid of the poor. | to save its own head from a stroke, would bereave 
more hospitable, but to them unknown climate, |1n some other places individuals have forwarded | you of your judgment which God hath given you, 
vhich had been conveyed thither by the waves,|Sums of money to the city, to be appropriated to | and is truly his judgment, and is to be adwinis- 
and driven ashore. To the present day, the Ice-| the funds of some of the Soup Houses. The | tered in his wisdom and power, for the cleansing 
landers, who have no natural forests, receive from | generous liberality thus displayed is not only of|and keeping clean of his sanctuary: for such as 
the ocean an annual supply of useful timber by| essential service in procuring the necessaries of have no judgment in their goings, are they that 
the same route, which serves for fuel and building | life for those whose means are insufficient to com-| know not the true way of peace, but make them 


materials. | mand them, but it is cheering to the friends who | crooked paths, ‘he that goeth in them shall not 
(To be concluded.) |are labouring to mitigate the sufferings of their| know peace.’ ” 
—__—.+—__— 


For “The Friena.” | ‘ellow creatures. Two of the meetings of Friends — 
The present is a time, in which the truly exer- | in this city have raised funds for this benevolent! If God single me out for special great suffering, 
cised and concerned members of our religious| ect, aud the others are likely to do the same. |] have no reason to judge amiss of it: for such 
society are required to dig deep and endeavour to Besides contributing to this, friends have also js the state of things, that some individuals must 
be found abiding on that foundation which is the|40"¢ their portion towards Sean the public of necessity suffer for the good of the people. And 
¢g s ™ oe, ‘ a 92 Y ‘ . 

rock of ages, even Christ Jesus, our blessed Lord | fund, which has reached nearly $23,000. ae why not I, as wellas another? God is my owner, 
and Saviour, waiting his direction in all their ac- But with all that has been done, there is still a/and he may do with me as with any other, even 
tions and movements in the church militant ; and large scope for the exercise of a liberal benevo- |as he pleaseth; and he is my Father, he will use 
as he has promised, I most assuredly believe that | |°"°° It is stated, on the authority of some who | me well, and make me sufficient amends for all 
such will experience his promises to be yea and have made considerable examination, that not my sufferings; and I shall be no loser, but an 
amen in all cases of necessity: and when differ- less than 17,000 penvene have been thrown out exceeding gainer thereby in the end. 
ace of opinion in regard to the exercise of our of employment during the autumn and winter. 

+ ets Se tees yey The daily applications ¢ oors for reli , ‘ 
salutary discipline, doth arise in any of our meet- a ver n oe ere mnt ey oe A True Saying.—According to Lacon, men 
° ’ . . ose av > y s c uril- . . ~ ne 8 : . > . 
ings for business, we will be enabled so to express wl * il aetna ‘hine wal of ul i. - nd (Si wrangle for religion; write for it; fight for 
ourselves in regard thereto, that there will not be ke ee if a fF ? SP oor oF tae extent ane'it; die for it; anything but—live for it. 

. . > 2e 3 s 2 t ' 

astumbling block placed in the way of the weak ; “The vz — *h hens f o | come = 
but it will afford an opportunity for the exercise ne Yn Jeet Rae Desk eae a grees prempenty 


— 





of patience and condescension towards each other, to the agricultural interest ; and we would sug-| THE FRIEND. 
thereby evineing a real concern for the cause of | S°S¢ t Friends in the country, whose tables are) — einen entiabeiah ate aie ae 
truth, and a willineness to abide in the everlast-| ‘ally supplied with plenty, whether it is not a SECOND MONTH 17, 1855. 


ing patience. By so doing we will be preserved Christian duty, in a time of such exigency as the |= a ERREP EE - ————<— 
from coming to hasty judgments, which, on after | Present, to lend a helping hand vel _metgrnage... food ; Fifteen dollars, received from a F riend, through 
consideration we may find to have been premature, for those whose means are inadequate to obtain it) Chatham Post-office, has been paid to the Trea- 
and sometimes erroneous. So that it afresh arises | for themselves. Many females and little children surer of the Southern Soup Society. The contri- 
with me, to desire all that speak to the business | 2"¢ suffering greatly for victuals and fuel, and if} butions of our distant friends are very acceptable. 
that may come before us, in our respective meet-| cach more favoured one, would give what they} Second mo. 12, 1855. 

ings, to settle down in the stillness that truth|°® readily, and without inconvenience spare, a 

eads into, and there see whether that which is on | the aggregate would form a fund sufficient to re- SEWEL'S HISTORY. 

the mind is required at our hands, and if on ex.|lieve the wants of many worthy persons. The “The history of the rise, increase and progress 
amination in the Light, it still remain with us,|50UP Houses are particularly useful at the pre-| of the Christian people called Quakers, intermixed 
then let it be given to the meeting, and there let |S°t time, though we do not wish to limit the) gith several remarkable occurrences, by William 
it rest, without too much anxiety as to whether it funds to this channel. 'Sewel. Written originally in Low Dutch, and 
‘hall be received or rejected. As the present is| ee translated by himself into English. To which is 
‘time of peculiar trial as regards offenders in our! “ In the morning say to thyself, what shall I do prefixed a brief memoir of the author.” 

religious society, it is very necessary that we act in| this day, which God has given me? How shall1| The above work bas been stereotyped, and is 
that wisdom which is able to direct all whoseek unto| employ it to his glory? In the evening consider | now published under the authority of a committee 
taright, in regard to such as have become offend-| within thyself, and recollect, what have I done| of the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings. The 
*stoour discipline. Also in reference to the settle-| this day, and how have I spent it.” whole has been carefully examined, and the typo- 








ea : ee 
graphical errors corrected. Tle twelve books, 
into which it was originally arranged by the| 
author, have been divided into chapters, with | 


and the | 


headings of their respective contents ; 
index has been much enlarged. 

There is no history of the early days of our re- | 
ligious Society that gives so full or so graphic} 
descriptions of the trials and sufferings through | 
which its faithful members passed, as the above ; | 


THE FRIEND. 


been sent to the Austrian commander to prevent the | ing the Representatives to oppose slave States bein 


Russians from renewing hostilities on the Danube. 


SWITZERLAND.—The enlistment of Swiss goes on| 


slowly for the allies. 
CHINA.—The dates from China are to Twelfth mo. 


12th. Political affairs in the South were more critical | 


than ever. The Canton authorities have applied for 
assistance from the American and English Consuls. 
Trade was completely suspended. 

MEXICO.—The latest accounts report the successes | 


of the revolutionary party in the south, under General | 


formed in the territories of Nebraska and Kansas, An 
Anti-Nebraska Democrat has been elected to the U.§ 
Senate. 3 

Miscellaneous.—The Panama Railroad. — This great 
work, which is now finished, was six years in progress 
and cost seven millions of dollars. The swamps, moun- 
tains, and unhealthy climate of the isthmus, were serij- 
ous obstacles to its construction. 

German Immigrants.—The New York Board of Emi- 
gration estimate that $20,000,000 in money has been 


and we think no one can peruse its pages with| Alvarez. One account, dated Acapulco, Jan. 23, states| brought into the country, in the last year, by German 


attention, without being struck with the extra- 
ordinary constancy and patience with which those 
sufferings were borne; and convinced that the 
Divine arm was stretched forth for the support 
and defence of the despised and persecuted people | 
who gave themselves up to maintain the Truth as 
it is in Jesus, in the midst of that high professing | 
but carnally minded generation. Our younger | 
members ought to make themselves more tho-| 
roughly acquainted with the history of the rise) 
and progress of the religious Society to which | 
they belong, and draw from the accounts recorded | 
therein, lessons of instruction in the value of| 
those testimonies for which so many of our pre- 
decessors paid the price of liberty, and of life it-| 
self, but which in this day of ease and self-| 
esteem are considered by many of little or no 
worth. 

As this work can now be procured ata very 
small cost, we hope it may be widely disseminated, | 
and we shall be glad to find that it takes a place} 
on the tables, or in the libraries of all the mem- 
bers of the Society wherever situated. 

There are two volumes, bound together or sepa-| 
rate, to suit the wishes of the purchaser. They | 
contain 920 pages, octavo,—bound together in} 
sheep, the price is $1.25. A reduction of 10 per | 
cent. will be made to those purchasing by the 
dozen, or to sell again. 

The work is for sale at Friends’ book store, No. 
84 Arch street. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 27th ult.— The 
War.—The dates from Sebastopol are to the 14th. The 
relative position of the parties was unchanged, except 
that the allied forces, especially the English, were gra- 
dually sinking into a more deplorable condition. On| 
the 7th, the sick list numbered 14,332. Great numbers 
of the unhappy victims of this foolish and wicked war, 
were perishing from cold and exposure. The British 
army was in a wretched state of mismanagement. The 
French had presented 10,000 coats to the English sol- 
diers, and many of them were dressed in the French 
uniform. The Russians report numerous desertions 
from the allies to the Russian ranks. The sickness was 
increasing, and the London Times states that if the| 
present rate of mortality should continue, there will be 
no British army left by the middle of the Third month. 
The Russian losses in the Crimea, since the battle of 
Alma, are officially stated at 26,763, of which 7300 were 
killed, 13,826 wounded, and 4019 died from disease. 
The siege operations were suspended. Large bodies of 
Russian troops were concentrating at Perecop, with a 
view of attacking Eupatoria. The last of the Turkish 
convoys left Varna for Balaklava on the 14th ult. 

Peace.—The public feeling in England seems tending 
toward peace. Letters from St. Petersburg to the 18th, 
are of a pacific character. The peace conference is to be | 
opened about the middle of this month. 

ENGLAND.—In Parliament the Government has been | 
severely denounced for its management of the war. | 
Lord John Russel has resigned. The Aberdeen Cabi-| 
net will probably be compelled to give place to another | 
Ministry. Liverpool Market.—Cotton in moderate de-| 
mand at from 5d. to 54d. for Mobile and New Orleans. | 
Flour, Ohio, 43s. Consols, 91$. Some heavy failures 
have occurred at Liverpool and other places. The City | 
of Baltimore, a screw-steamer, for the Liverpool and | 
Philadelphia line, has been launched at Glasgow. The} 
City of Baltimore is the largest vessel ever built on the} 
Clyde. 

AUSTRIA.—The recent passage of the Danube by 
the Russians, has given rise to a demand by Austria 
for explanations from the Russian Envoy. Orders have 


that Alvarez had obtaine 
over Santa Anna’s army, and the latter, 1000 strong, ) 
had surrendered to him. It was also reported that a 
large part of Santa Anna’s army had deserted and gone 
over to Alvarez. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—PERU.—Dates from Callao to} 
7th ult. General Castilla has overthrown Echenique, | 
and taken the government into his own hands. The} 
squadron had voluntarily surrendered to him. Echenique | 
had sought the protection of the British Minister. 

BOLIVIA.—Dates to the 27th Dec. The rebel Acha}| 
had been put down, and those engaged with him in the| 
insurrection, pardoned by the government. An extra} 
session of Congress had been called to receive the re- | 
signation of the President. Things were quiet in Chili, 
and the Argentine Republic, and the news without in-| 
terest. 





AUSTRALIA.—Dates to Twelfth mo. 1. Trade was} 
very much depressed, and fears were entertained of| 
injury to the crops by the severe drought. Flour and| 
grain from California were being imported in large} 
quantities. 

UNITED STATES.—The falling off in the United| 
States revenue received First mo., 1855, as compared 
with the same month of 1854, is two millions three} 
hundred thousand dollars. The aggregate falling off| 
since the end of Tenth mo., when the reaction in the| 
import trade began, is $6,000,000. The President has 
sent to the Senate for ratification, a new treaty with | 
Mexico, in substance the same as that recently made| 
with Russia, recognizing the principle that free ships | 
make free goods. Congress.—The House has passed | 
the bill authorizing an underground telegraph to be laid 
to the Pacific, having first stricken out the provision, | 
which gave the contractors two millions of acres of land | 
to build it. The bill only gives the right of way, and| 
extends the laws of the United States over the line for | 
its protection. A bill has also passed appropriating | 
$6,550,000 for the payment of such creditors of the late | 


Congress of Sept. 9, 1850. The money to be appor- 
tioned among the holders of claims, pro rata. The bill 
for the settlement of claims for French spoliations, prior | 
to 1800, has passed the Senate ; it had previously passed | 
the House. J. C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, has re-| 
signed the commission, which he had accepted, as Mi- | 
nister to Spain, and Senator Dodge, of Iowa, has been} 
nominated and confirmed in his stead. 

California.—The North Star at New York, brings 200 
passengers and $1,269,000 in gold. The Panama rail-| 
road has been completed, and the first train passed over | 
|it on the 28th ult. The transit was made in four| 
hours. 

The miners were rejoicing over the recent rains, and| 
| the washing was going on briskly. In some parts of the} 
State, the weather had been very cold, and snow had} 
fallen to the depth of from two to five feet. A negro 
slave is advertised in Sacramento for sale at auction, by | 
| the sheriff. He is warranted sound and able-bodied. 
|Is California a free State? The duties collected at San 
| Francisco, in the year 1854, amounted to $1,461,160 ; 
in 1853, the amount was $2,652,808, showing a falling 
off of nearly one half. 

Boston.—In this city, during the last year, there were 
3128 marriages, 5688 births, and 4441 deaths. 

New York.—The present efficient Mayor is operating 
against the fortune-tellers, astrologers, and other im- 
posters of the same character, in that city. Mortality 
last week, 485. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 175. 

Kansas.—The Kanas Herald says that there are but 
very few slaves in the territory, south of Kansas river; 
probably none except those in possession of the Indians, 
or of the Methodist Mission. North of the river, there 
are a few in the region of Fort Leavenworth, who are 
mostly owned by Government officials. 

An immense deposit of magnesia has been discovered. 
The stratum is found at the depth of twenty to fifty feet, 
and is supposed to underlie a large part of the country. 

Illinois.—A prohibitory liquor law has passed both 
branches of the Legislature. Joint resolutions have 
also been passed, instructing the Senators, and request- 





dacomplete victory in Guenere, | emigrants. 


New York Senator.—W. 1. Seward, the able represen. 
tative of New York in the Senate of the United States 
has been re-elected. : 

Fugitive Slave Law.—Booth and Ryecroft, who were 
convicted at Milwaukie, for aiding in the escape of a 
fugitive slave, have been discharged from arrest by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, on the ground that the 
law is unconstitutional, and the indictments under it, 
illegal. 

Immigration to Canada.—During the year 1854, the 
number of foreign immigrants arriving in Canada, was 
53,183. 

Cold Days.—On the 6th inst., the thermometer stood 
at Pottsville, Pa., 9° below zero. Pittsburg, 6° below. 
Philadelphia, 2° above. New York City, at zero; in 
various parts of the State, it varied from 20° to nearly 
40° below. On the 7th, the temperature in Philadel- 
phia fell to zero; New York, 10° below ; in the Eastern 
States, from 10° to 30° below. On the 5th inst., the 
temperature at Quebec was 32° below, and at Montreal, 
22° below. At Philadelphia, there was a considerable 
fall of snow, with a temperature, but little above zero, 

Pacific Railroad Expedition.—An expedition is being 
organized by the Government, to secure information 
relative to the proposed route for the Pacific railroad. 
It is to be under the command of Capt. Pope, and will 
be composed of 150 men. The object is, to ascertain 
whether water can be obtained at certain spots, by 
means of Artesian wells. 

Losses at Sea.—During the last month, 43 American 
vessels have been reported as totally wrecked, and one, 
anew ship, burnt. The value of vessels and cargoes 
was $1,244,000. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jacob Haines, agt., Muncy, Pa., for 
E. Willits, $4, vols. 27 and 28, for Jesse Haines, $4, 


| Republic of Texas, as are comprehended in the act of| vols. 27 and 28, for C. Ellwood, $2, vol. 27; from A. 


Garretson, agt., O., for Wm. Boswell, $6, to 52, vol. 25; 
from J. Huestes, agt., O,, for Robert Todd, $2, vol. 28; 
from R. Magill, Pa., $4, vols. 27 and 28; from Benj. 
Sharpless, jr., Pa., $4, vols. 26 and 27. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to eu- 
gage in that station, are requested to make early 
application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Ps. 

Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 


| street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
1/14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 


Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio ¢. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street} 


| William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 


South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Areb 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 


| tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—William Thomas, 
No. 242 N. Fifth street ; George R. Smith, No. 487 Areb 
street; George G. Williams, No. 244 N. Fifth street. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 

Matron.—Margaret Worthington. 


Diep, Twelfth month 9th, 1854, Resecca SaunpDERs, 
aged nearly 77 years; an esteemed member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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